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The Early Reading and Mathematics Achievement of 
Children Who Repeated Kindergarten or Who Began 
School a Year Late 

Introduction 

Most children enter kindergarten when they are 5 years of age and move into first 
grade when they are 6. This time period is marked by great developmental change 
(Sameroff and Haith 1996), and children differ in what they can and cannot do 
socially, physically, and cognitively. Therefore, parents and educators are concerned 
whether certain children will have the knowledge and skills at age 5 to succeed in 
kindergarten. Over the years, policies and practices have emerged that are intended 
to improve children’s early school experiences by giving them more time to develop 
and mature (e.g., changing age of entry requirements, transitional grades, readiness 
testing). Two such kindergarten enrollment strategies are retaining children for a 
second year of kindergarten and delaying the start of their first year of kindergarten. 
This report uses data from the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten 
Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K) to examine the relationship between kindergarten 
enrollment status (e.g., repeating kindergarten or delaying entry into kindergarten) 
and children’s spring first grade reading and mathematics achievement. 
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Background 

For the most part, children must be 5 years old to enroll in kindergarten (Education 
Commission of the States 1999). Based on school regulation and the child’s 
development, parents and schools make decisions about when children should begin 
kindergarten; a child may start kindergarten when age-eligible, wait a year, or start 
early relative to the age requirements. In addition to timing children’s first entry into 
school, parents and educators make promotion decisions about children at the end of 
the school year; some children go on to the next grade while others repeat 
kindergarten. Given these factors, the U.S. kindergarten population can be grouped 
according to their enrollment status. 



• Every school year there are children who repeat kindergarten. Some children 

repeat due to academic and/or social concerns while others are in their second 

year of a 2-year kindergarten program (e.g., junior kindergarten, developmental 

kindergarten, kindergarten plus). 1 Children who repeat kindergarten are often 
* At the time the work was conducted, , , , . . , , .... . . r , 

Lizabeth Malone was with ESSI. She is older than most of their new classmates who are beginning kindergarten for the 

currently with Teachers College, first time. 

Columbia University. At the time the 
work was conducted, Jerry West was 

with NCES. He is currently with • Some non-repeating children begin their first year of kindergarten a year later 

Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. than is typical. These children were age-eligible for kindergarten the previous 

year and were likely held out by their parents to allow an extra year to mature or 
perhaps because of developmental difficulties. Delayed entry kindergartners are 
beginning their first year in formal schooling; however, since their entry was 
delayed, they tend to be older than their peers beginning kindergarten on time. 



'At times, schools will refer to a second year of kindergarten with a school-specific term, such as “transition K.” If 
the parent reports this as repeating kindergarten (e.g., a second year of kindergarten) then the children are counted as 
repeaters in this report. 



• The majority of kindergartners (88 percent) 
begin formal schooling when they are old 
enough according to age requirements for 
their school or school district. These first- 
time, on-time kindergartners tend to be bom 
in the months that usually define age 
eligibility (e.g., the children are five years of 
age by September, October, November, or 
December, depending on the cut-off of the 
state) but could also include children who just 
missed most schools’ or districts’ age cut-off 
for the previous year (meaning, these children 
may be slightly older than their classmates, 
but are still considered first-time, on-time 
kindergartners). 

Both repeat (retention) and delayed entry 
practices are largely grounded in the belief that 
more time will allow children to arrive better 
prepared for school academically and socially 
(Ilg and Ames 1965; Kundert, May, and Brent 
1995). For example, if kindergarten children do 
not achieve the knowledge, skills, and social 
maturity deemed necessary for first grade, 
attending a second year of kindergarten will 
allow them time to gain these skills. This is done 
in hopes that retaining them in kindergarten will 
prevent later school failure without negative 
social consequences (Dennebaum and Kulberg 
1994; Shepard 1989). Some parents choose to 
delay their child’s entry to kindergarten so that 
they will perhaps have an advantage over their 
on-time, younger classmates (Meisels 1992; 
Shepard and Smith 1988). 

The effectiveness of these practices, retention in 
particular, however, has been called into 
question (Dennebaum and Kulberg 1994; 
Kundert, May, and Brent 1995; Reynolds 1992). 
Some research has shown kindergarten repeaters 
perform worse in their second year of 
kindergarten than promoted peers who were 
recommended for retention in kindergarten 
(Dennebaum and Kulberg 1994), perform no 
differently than delayed-entry children later in 
school (e.g., second and fifth grade) (Kundert, 
May, and Brent 1995), and perform worse in 
reading and mathematics in fourth grade 
(Reynolds 1992). Other researchers suggest 
retention may have short-term benefits. Children 
appear to make larger cognitive gains in the year 



they repeat as compared to their first year 
through a grade (e.g., first-grade retention as 
studied by Alexander, Entwisle, and Dauber 
1994). Recently, a review of the existing 
research note the need for future research that 
considers child and program characteristics 
when evaluating outcomes of retention and 
delayed entry practices (Jimerson 2001). These 
research findings have led many investigators to 
draw competing and even conflicting 
conclusions regarding grade retention and 
delayed entry. 

Types of Comparisons 

Conclusions depend on one’s perspective on the 
practice’s intended purpose (e.g., delaying for 
advantage versus retaining to allow the child to 
reach grade level achievement). The research on 
kindergarten retention and delayed entry usually 
takes one of two approaches — same age versus 
same grade comparisons. Same age comparisons 
examine the performance of retained or delayed- 
entry children relative to “promoted” peers of 
the same age (i.e., in a different grade). Same 
grade comparisons investigate how retained or 
delayed-entry children are performing relative to 
their peers in the same grade. For example, one 
study, using both the same age and same grade 
approach, found that retaining children or 
holding them out a year does not produce lasting 
academic advantages, and retaining children 
may have potentially negative social 
consequences (Dennebaum and Kulberg 1994). 
Since these children perform no differently than 
children who are promoted or their current 
classmates, the study’s authors concluded that 
retention and delayed entry practices should be 
discontinued. In another example, using the 
same age approach, researchers found that 
children who repeat a grade or whose entry is 
delayed perform similar to their on-time 
classmates and promoted peers, albeit 1 year 
later. In this case, researchers interpreted their 
findings as support for the effectiveness of these 
practices (Alexander, Entwisle, and Dauber 
1994). 

This report uses the same grade approach. The 
same grade approach allows comparisons to 
children’s current classmates with whom they 
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will most likely spend future school years. This 
permits conclusions concerning the retained or 
delayed entry child’s mastery of material for a 
given grade level as compared to the majority. 
The same grade approach can also be used to 
compare children to how their promoted peers 
did the year previously. If children who repeat 
kindergarten or whose entry is delayed perform 
similarly to promoted peers, this provides 
information on their achievement relative to a 
grade before moving on. Comparing children to 
promoted peers in another grade (i.e., same age 
approach) does not provide information on how 
well children mastered current grade skills. 

Same grade comparisons may be more 
appropriate than same age comparisons because 
they focus on achievement for the same type of 
material, but these comparisons still have 
limitations. In this approach, the children being 
compared are no longer the same age. The child 
repeating kindergarten or whose entry is delayed 
is generally 1 year older than his/her current 
classmates and generally 1 year older than their 
promoted peers were in the previous year when 
in that grade. The retained child has also had 2 
years of exposure to the kindergarten setting and 
educational materials. Findings using this 
approach tend to find short- term benefits for 
retention (e.g., higher performance), with 
benefits diminishing over time (Peterson, 
DeGracie, and Ayabe 1987). 

This report takes a same grade approach by 
comparing children who repeat kindergarten and 
children whose entry is delayed to their 
classmates who are entering kindergarten for the 
first time, on time (i.e., when age-eligible). 

Research Questions 

This report is framed around the following 
research questions: 

• How prevalent is kindergarten retention? 

How prevalent is the practice of delayed 
kindergarten entry? 

• Do children in these different enrollment 
groups vary in terms of child and family 



characteristics (i.e., sex, age at time of 
assessment, children’s race/ethnicity, 
presence of a diagnosed developmental 
difficulty, family poverty status, parental 
education, preschool experience, and 
kindergarten program type (i.e., half-day or 
full-day))? 

• What is the relationship between children’s 
kindergarten enrollment status and children’s 
first grade reading and mathematics 
achievement? 

Data Source 

The ECLS-K is a nationally representative 
sample of approximately 2 1 ,000 children who 
entered kindergarten in the fall of 1998. The 
sample reflects all children in kindergarten in the 
fall of 1998, including children from various 
racial/ethnic and language backgrounds, children 
entering kindergarten for the first time, and 
those repeating kindergarten. Sampling for the 
ECLS-K was based on a dual frame, multi-stage 
sampling design. The first stage of sampling 
involved the selection of 100 primary sampling 
units (PSU, counties or groups of counties) from 
a national sample of PSUs. Schools with 
kindergarten programs were then selected within 
the PSUs, and children were sampled from the 
selected schools. 

Estimates in this report refer to children who 
were in kindergarten in the fall of 1998, who 
were promoted to first grade in the fall of 1 999, 1 
and since the main dependent variables of 
interest are reading and mathematics 
achievement, all children who received the 
English direct reading and mathematics 



'As initially planned, the ECLS-K followed children in from the 

1998- 99 school year through the 2003-04 school year, no matter 
the grade they were in. Most children stayed on grade level (e.g., 
kindergarten in 1998-99; first grade in 1999-2000); however some 
children were retained and some skipped a grade. To keep the 
sample consistent across all analyses presented in this report, this 
report uses the sample of children in kindergarten in 1998-99 and 
who were promoted to first grade in 1 999-00 (approximately 95 
percent of the sample of kindergartners went on to first grade in 

1999- 00). It should also be noted that children who entered 
kindergarten early for their age in the fall of 1998 are not included 
in this report (given their small number (2 percent) and this 
report’s focus of comparing children who entered on time, were 
retained, and those who were delayed). 
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assessment in the fall of kindergarten, spring of 
kindergarten, and spring of first grade. 2 

Findings 

Findings are presented according to the research 
questions. For more information on the statistical 
approaches utilized in this report, please see the 
Methodology > and Technical Notes section. 



Prevalence 

In the fall of 1998, 5 percent of all children in 
kindergarten were repeating kindergarten, and 6 
percent were attending kindergarten for the first 
time even though they were age-eligible to do so 
a year earlier (i.e., delayed entry) (data not 
shown in tables) (figure l). 3 



Figure 1. Percent of children, by kindergarten enrollment status: Fall 1998 




NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 
1998-99, (ECLS-K), Longitudinal Kindergarten-First Grade Public-Use Data File. 



2 As mentioned, the ECLS-K sample reflects all children in kindergarten in the fall of 1998; this includes children from all backgrounds and all 
languages in the United States. Information was collected from children, their parents, teachers, and schools no matter their language background. 
However, this report uses information from the direct child assessment. The ECLS-K direct child reading assessment was administered in 
English. To be sensitive to the needs and capabilities of all children in the sample, an English language proficiency screener was administered if 
the school records indicated that the child’s primary language was not English. If it was determined that a child was not English language 
proficient, the child was not administered the direct reading and mathematics assessment. Therefore, children who were not English proficient at 
kindergarten entry are not included in this analysis. 

Prevalence estimates are based on the weighted statistics from the analytic sample created for this report. 
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